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The  first  pages  ot  this  little  brochure  first  appear- 
id  in  The  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
December,  1874. 

The  views  therein  set  forth  have  been  endorsed 
by  Dr.  Fen  wick,  Editor  of  the  Journal,  by  Dr. 
Banes,  of  Montreal,  by  Dr.  Playton,  of  Toronto, 
Editor  of  the  Sanitary  Journal,  and  by  ♦^^he  Cana- 
dian  Illustrated  News,  and  several  other  periodicals 
of  high  standing.  All  of  the  writers  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  article  should  obtain  greater  pub- 
licity than  it  had  in  a  scientific  journal,  and  that  I 
should  take  means  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  school 
teachers,  and  of  heads  of  families.  Many  friends,  in 
whom  I  have  much  confidence,  have  also  insisted 
that  substantial  benefit  must  arise  from  a  wider  cir- 
culation of  my  essay,  as  the  public,  generally  speak- 
ing, being  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  facts  I 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth ;  and  furthermore,  when 
once  parents  and  guardians  become  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  present  "high  pressure"  system  of 
education,  public  opinion  will  not  be  long  in  making 
the  desired  change.  That  such  may  be  the  happy 
result,  I  sincerely  hope.  If  it  be  I  shall  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  tor  any  trouble  I  have  gone  to. 

HENRY  HOWARD. 
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Can  Anything  b6  Done  to  Stop  the 

Increase  of  Insanity  and 

Imbecility? 


The  importance  of  the  foregoing  question  will  be 
at  once  admitted,  when  we  see  that  by  the  last  Cen- 
sus>  there  were  in   the  Dominion   of  Canada  9,423 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  ^hat  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  alone,  there  were  3,300.    All  scientific 
men  agree  that  the  question  is  assuming  grave  im» 
portance ;  but  the  difficulty   is  to  see  what  can  be 
done.     I  believe  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
conclusion  would  be  for  those  who  have  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  the  insane  to  honestly  ex* 
press  the  views  that  observation  has  enabled  them 
to  arrive  at ;  and  believing  this  I  have  prepared  the 
following  remarks,  and,  as  some  of  my  statements 
may  be  wilfully  misconstrued,  I  beg  at  once  to  state 
that  my  only  object  is  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  to  do  my  best  to  arrest  a  disease  that  I  consider 
worse  than  death.     With  this  object  it  is  necessary 
that  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  adult  and  the 
infantile  population.     To  the  first  I  must  appeal  to 
themselves  for  themselves.    For  the  latter  I  must 
appeal  to  parents  and  teachers.     I  fear  there  would 
be  no  use  in  my  speaking  of  the  marriage  question, 
for  I  believe  men  and  women  will  continue  to  do  as 
men  and  women  have  ever  done,  and  that  is  marry 
for  love^  without  any  thought  ot  what  the  offspring 
of  that  marriage  will   be.     Well,  love,  after  all,  is 
about  the  best  guide,  and  certainly  no  one  should 
marry  without  love,  but  I  do  hold  that  if  it  be  at  all 
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possible,  a  man  or  woman  who  haa  had  insane  pa- 
rents sliould  not  marry. 

Insanity  is  a  mental  disease  produced  by  some  ab- 
normal state  of  part  or  whole  of  the  mental  or^'ani- 
zation  ;  whether  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties, 
or  both.  If  body  and  mind  are  not  one,  yet  so  close 
is  the  connection  between  them,  that  one  cannot  suf- 
fer without  the  other  suffering  also,  therefore,  the 
immediate  or  exciting  causes,  and  they  are  many, 
that  produce  this  disordered  state  of  the  mental 
organization  may  be  either  mental  or  physical. 
Observation,  however,  shows  that  no  man  can 
go  mad  from  any  amount  of  mental  suffering, 
unless  he  has  in  him  an  insane  neurosis,  that  is,  a 
pre-disposition,  whether  hereditary  or  otherwise,  to 
go  mad.  It  in  an  established  fact,  founded  upon  ob- 
servation, that  in  all  cases  of  insanity  there  is  more 
or  less  devitalisation  of  the  mental  organization  ; 
and  again,  that  all  suffering,  whether  mental  or  phy- 
sical, diminishes  vital  power,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  vital  force. 

Scientific  men  liave  established  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  two  things  in  nature  exactly  alike,  not  even 
two  blades  of  grass.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  there  are  no  two  beings  in  the  world  whose 
mental  organizations  are  exactly  alike  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  seeing 
how  very  few  there  are  who  think  alike  upon  any 
subject,  and  this  is  nothing  extraordinary,  when 
thinking  is  so  very  independent  of  the  will.  Every 
man  knovvs  how  frequently  it  happens  that  he  thinks 
of  the  very  thing  he  does  not  wish  to  think  of,  and 
that  he  cannot  think  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  recall 
to  his  mind.         -  • 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  insanity 
from  physical  causes,  such  as  apoplexy,  softening 
of  the  brain,  head  injuries,  &c.,  &c.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  more  general  cases  that  have  come 
under  mv  observation — those  that  occur  from  men- 
tal  suffering.     .   ;  .■  .,  • 

Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  has  in  him  an  insane  neurosis  ;  and  if  he  has, 
what  precaution  can  he  take  to  avoid  exciting  causes. 
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or  to  bear  up  against  the  exciting  cause  when  it 
conies,  independent  of  any  act  of  his?  I  think  the 
best  rule  is,  for  everv  man  and  woman  to  believe 
they  have  in  themselves  the  insane  neurosis.  To 
live  as  if  they  had,  can  do  them  no  harm.  Let  each 
and  every  one  avoid  prides  covetuosnessy  lusii  anger i 
gluttony,  envy  and  sloth  or  idleness.  Let  all  prac- 
tice humility,  liberality,  chastity,  meekness,  tem- 
perance brotherly-love  and  diligence.  Let  them  do 
all  they  possibly  can  to  preserve  good  bodily  health 
and  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  If  leading  such  a 
life  does  not  keep  a  man  from  going  mad,  I  do  not 
know  what  will.  But  there  are  those  who,  even 
with  the  observance  of  these  rules,  will  not  stand 
the  storm  when  it  comes  upon  them. 

To  speak  of  the  infantile  population  it  is  necessa- 
ry   to   classify   according  to  mental  organization. 
Some  children  are  born  into  the  world  of  strong, 
healthy  parents,  physically  strong,  and  of  a  mental 
organization  healthy,  strong  and  well  balanced,  that 
is,  well   balanced  with  regard  to  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.     These  are  fortunate  children,  that 
God  and  nature  has  done  well  for.     A  child  of  such 
a  stamp,  under  ordinary  training,  becomes  a  great 
man,  great  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  no  matter 
in  what  position  of  life  he  njay  be.     Whether  states- 
man,  professional  man  or  .mechanic,  merchant  or 
farmer,  that  man  will  do  right,  because  it  is  right. 
He  will  grow  up  strong  in   body  and   mind.     No 
amount  ot  mental   suffering  will  break  him  down. 
He  will  never  find  his  wav  into  a  Lunatic  Asvlum. 
Some  children  are  born  weak  in  body  and  in  men- 
tal organization,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  inoral  faculties  well  balanced.     Such 
a  child,  having  wise  parents  and  teachers,  who  will 
attend  properly  to  his  physical  and  mental  educa- 
tion, will  have  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
well  developed,  as  he  will  have  his  physieal  force  ; 
and,  although  never  equal  to  the  other,  he  will, 
nevertheless,  be  a  great  man,  and  never  likely  to  be- 
come deranged.     But  should  he  be  neglected  or  bad- 
ly treated  in  youth,  God  help  him  when  a  heavy  ^rial 
comes  on  him      Tie  wont  stand  very  much. 
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Next  we  have  the  child,  perhaps  phypically  strong, 
with  high  inteliectuul  and  low  moral  faculties,  that 
is,  a  badly  balanced  mental  organization.  It'  his 
moral  education  is  not  well  attended  to  in  his  youth, 
and  by  such  education  his  moral  faculties  develop- 
ed, he  grows  up  a  bad  and  dangerous  man,  aud  the 
more  dangerous  that  he  is  snuirt  and  bright.  Such 
a  man  is  easily  known  by  his  moral  crookedness  and 
egotism.  It  is  such  men  that  we  fimi  sharpers, 
swindlers,  gan^blers,  etc.,  men  who  worm  themselves 
into  the  conridence  ol'tamilies,  and  make  their  homes 
desolate.  These  are  men  who  do  not  know  what 
honor  means.  They  are  me  in  men,  who  by  detrac- 
tion destrov  the  good  name  of  their  neighbors,  men 
who  are  always  wishing  to  make  fortunes  in  a  day, 
and  sneer  at  their  betters  who  are  content  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  them.  These  men  are  generally  too  clever  to 
be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  ;  men  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  very  curse  of  society.  And  when  the 
storm  comes  on  them,  not  having  any  strong  moral 
faculties  to  fall  back  upon,  in  the  end  they  break 
down  and  becoiue  insane. 

Next  we  have  the  child  of  high  moral  but  low  in- 
tellectual faculities.  If  such  a  child  gets  a  fair 
chanee,  his  moral  faculities  will  stimulate  his  intel- 
lectual, so  that  he  may  rank  in  time,  with  ordin- 
ary men.  But  if  his  intellectual  faculties  are  not 
well  attended  to  in  his  youth,  he  will  grow  up  a  re- 
ligious fanatic, a  "one-idea  man."  He  will  try  to 
cram  his  opinions  down  everyone's  throat.  A  man 
that  will  be  willing  to  be  persecuted  and  made  a 
martyr  of ;  a  regular  pest  to  society,  one  of  those 
men  that  O'Connell  called  a  religious  fool;  he  gen- 
erally ends  in  becoming  a  religious  maniac,  and  a 
trouble  to  whatever  Lunatic  Asylum  he  happens  to 
be  admitted  into. 

The  next  in  classification  are  Imbeciles.  These 
are  children  of  very  low  mental  organization,  diti'er- 
ing,  however,  in  degree.  There  are  some  that  can, 
by  great  perseverance  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers,  be  brought  to  learn  much,  yet  under  no 
circumstances  will  they  ever  be  of  a  strong  mind. 
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and  very  little  trouble  at  any  time  will  drive  thetn 
into  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  is  from  tliis  class,  when 
neglected  in  youth  and  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
moral  depravity,  that  our  most  vile  criminals  come, 
and  it  is  an  extraordinary  I'act  that  they  rarely  ever 
go  mad  as  long  as  they  can  carry  on  their  career  of 
crime.  It  is  when  aclieck  is  put  upon  their  crim- 
inal acts,  and  tliey  are  obliged  to  live  according  to 
prison  rule,  that  reason  forsakes  them.  It  would 
appear  as  if  crime  itself  were  the  very  safety-valve 
that  prevented  them  from  becoming  lunatics.  It  must 
be  remembered  what  the  peculiar  class  of  persons  I 
am  speaking  of  is.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Imbecile, 
neglected  in  youth  ;  one  that  has  never  learned  any- 
thing but  evil.  As  a  rule  these  creatures  are  the 
children  of  debauched  and  drunken  parents.  Some 
imbeciles  are  so  verv  low  in  there  mental  organiza- 
tions  as  to  approach  the  idiot.  They  are  not  in  re- 
ality idiots,  but  they  are  scarcely  responsible  beings, 
and  should  never  be  at  large,  but  under  proper  sur- 
veillance. They  are  a  most  dangerous  class  of  beings, 
as  they  will  gratify  their  animal  passions  without 
any  compunction.  It  is  such  creatures  that  com- 
mit the  most  revolting  crimes,  and  most  horrible 
murders.  '^     ' 

The  next  order  of  classification  is  the  congenital 
idiot.  He  is  generally,  but  not  always,  the  otl'spring 
of  imbecile  parents.  He  is  a  creature  so  low  in  his 
mental  organization  that  it  is  sometimes  hardly 
possible  to  teach  him  how  to  put  food  into  his 
mouth  ;  he  will  more  readily  lick  it  otf  the  ground 
like  a  dog  than  make  any  use  of  his  hand.  Some- 
times it  would  appear  as  if  these  idiots  appreciated 
kindness  but  they  are  always  vicious  and  treacher- 
ous. They  are  in  appearance  more  like  the  monkey 
than  the  man.  Fortunately  procreation  stops  with 
the  idiot,for  they  are  both  sterile  and  impotent,  female 
and  male.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lunatics 
can  descend  through  all  the  different  degrees  of  im- 
becility, till  they  arrive  at  the  state  of  idiotcy,  the 
only  difference  betvveen  them  and  the  congenital 
idiot  being  that  one  has  lost  what  the  other  never 
had.  .....■.'>..'.  ;  .;^  lO."'  .1.  '/.-    ■■.«•■.■    .'i  ;;.>,>■,•'■■  ••.■", 
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From  the  foregoin'^  facts  I  consider  that  it  is  self 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  general  system  of  edu- 
tion,  either  physical  or  mental,  suitable  for  all  child- 
ren ;  consequently  I  hold  that  much  of  ihe  increase 
of  insanity  and  imbecility  is  due  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education — I  would  say  the  present  high-pres- 
sure, forcing  system. 

Out  of  four  hundred  patients  admitted  into  the 
St.  Johns  Asylum,  over  two  hundred  were  at  the 
time  of  admission  imbeciles,  w  of  these  I  take  no 
account  ;  of  the  two  hundred  lunatics  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  had  more  or  less  education, 
that  is,  could  at  least  read  and  write,  and  many  of 
them  were  what  might  be  called  well  educated. 
Two  were  first-class  educated  schoolmasters,  both 
got  well  but  did  not  return  to  teaching.  A  third 
was  educated  for  a  schoolmaster,  he  got  well  and 
went  to  farming.  Then  I  had  four  female  teachers  j 
two  got  well,  one  returned  to  teaching  and  is  now  in 
an  Asylum  in  Upper  Canada,  the  other  is  work- 
ing in  her  father's  house,  who  is  a  farmer ;  the 
other  two  are  still  in  the  Asylum,  with  but  little 
chance  of  recovery.  Then  I  have  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks,  half  educated;  some  got  well,  some 
did  not,  and  from  the  history  of  all  these  cases  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  exc. ting  cause  of  insanity 
was  over  working  the  mental  organization,  trying 
to  force  the  mind  into  obedience  to  the  will  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  this  forcing  of  the  mind  at  schools 
that  is  destroying  the  mental  organization  of  so 
many,  and  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  insanity.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  mind  is  always  acting 
quite  as  independently  of  the  will  as  the  liver,  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  the  stomach.  The  power  the 
will  has  over  the  mind  is  limited.  In  some  organiza- 
tions the  will  can  direct  the  mind  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, but  not  altogether  ;  in  others  the  will  can  di- 
rect the  mind  in  a  very  small  degree.  One  boy  can 
so  direct  his  Tnind  as  to  commit  to  memory  a  page 
of  history  in  a  tew  minutes  ;  such  was  the  power  of 
the  late  lamented  D'Arcy  McGee.  Another  boy  by 
no  amount  of  his  will  can  ever  commit  much  to 
memory,  and  the  greater  his  effort  the  more  he  tires 
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out  his  brain,  and  the  less  he  knows.    I  wouM  ask 
how  can  there  be  a  general  system  of  education  for 
such  opposite  mental  organizations?     Every  man 
in  the  world  knows  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to 
call  to  mind  the  name  of  a   person  or  place  by  an 
act  of  his  will.     Every  one  also  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  his  mind  tixed  on  any  one  subject  for 
five  or  ten  nximutes.   Certainly  by  mechanical  means 
we  can  keep  the  mind  fixed,  that  is,  by  employing 
our  hand  at  any  mechanical  work ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  because  of  this  that  we  find  so  very  few  mechanics 
become  insane,  if  they  do  it  is  because  they  break 
some  natural  laws,  become  drunkards,  &c.,  and  no 
man  can  break  any  of  the  natural  or  moral  laws, 
and  not  suffer  in  consequence.     There  is  no  difficulty 
in  knowing  when  a  roan  or  a  boy  has  muscular  fati- 
gue from  manual  labor  or  over  exercise ;  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  know  when  the  mental  organiza- 
tion is  fatigued.    I  think,  however>  that  it  can  be 
known  ;  for  example,  when  a  man  reads  a  couple  of 
hundred  pages  of  any  book  and  finds  that  he  remem- 
bers the  first  pages  better  theu  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty,  he   may  be  very  sure  it  is  time  for  him   to 
stop;  he  will  retain  nothing  of  what  he  is  reading, 
and  is  only  injuring  his  brain.     So  with   a  young 
boy  at  school,  he  repeats  his  lesson  to  his  teachter 
tolerably    w^ell,  the  teacher  is  not  satisfied,  the  boy 
is  sent  back  to  study  his  lesson  again  ;  the  second 
time  he  repeats  it  worse  than  the  first,  although, 
poor  boy,   he  has  done  his  best,  but  his  brain  was 
tired,  and  very  probably   he  is  punished  tor  what 
was  no  fault  of  his.    I  think  the  foregoing  clearly 
establishes   two  facts;  firstly,  that  where   children 
are  of  such  difierent  physical  and  mental  organiza- 
tions, there  can  be  no  general  system  of  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  education  applicable  to  all,  in  fact, 
that  what  is  good  and  wholesome  to  one  is  death  to 
the  other ;  secondly,  as   in   all  schools  there  is  a 
general  system  of  education,  the  only  classification 
being    the  ages    of   the   scholars,     and    it    must 
of   necessity   follow  that    our  present    system  of 
education  is  injurious  to  the  pliysical  and  mental 
growth  of  the  scholars,  and  consequently  that  we 
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have  so  many  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  growing  up 
weak  in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  and  that  there  is 
such  a  terrible  increase  of  insanity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  teachers  are  much  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  thinfrs  ;  but  then  parents  are  much  more  blanr.- 
able.  In  infantile  life  mothers  as  a  rule  leave  their 
children  too  much  to  the  care  of  servants,  because 
they  are  either  too  lazy  or  too  fine  to  take  care  of 
them  themselves,  in  fact,  because  it  is  not  fashion- 
able. The  last  thing  a  child  should  feel  at  night  is 
its  mother's  kiss,  and  it  should  go  to  sleep  in  look- 
ing at  its  mother's  loving  eyes  j  but  instead  of  this 
the  child  is  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a  servant,  who 
frightens  it  to  sleep  that  she  may  have  a  chat  with 
John,  while  the  fashionable  mother  is  gone  off  to 
hear  that  dear  man  Mr.Balderdash  lecturing  upon  the 
Physiology  of  Man,  or  some  other  equally  interest* 
ing  ology.  Then,  as  children  grow  up,  they  are 
packed  off  to  boarding-schools— ^/tV^^/y,  to  get  them 
out  ot  the  way  ;  secondli/f  because  it  is  fashionable  i 
thirdly i  because  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  par- 
ents are  so  great,  that  they  fancy  because  they  have 
money  their  children  must  have  brains,  and  must 
be  educated  to  the  highest  standard.  So  children 
are  sacrificed  to  the  laziness,  pride  and  ignorance  of 
the  parents.  .. 

Another  fault  of  parents  from  which  the  children 
suffer  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  choose  the 
proper  teacher  and  when  they  have  one  they  don't 
know  how  to  treat  him.  They  begrudge  to  pay  an 
educated  gentleman  as  well  as  they  would  pay  their 
servants,  and  treat  him  with  hall  the  respect,  and 
then,  poor  souls,  they  expect  the  teacher  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  children,  and  they  expect  their 
children  to  love  and  respect  the  teacher,  and  in 
time  they  find  themselves  disappointed  in  both  their 
expectations.  Let  parents  pay  a  teacher  well  that 
he  may  live  as  becomes  a  gentleman,  and  let  them 
in  every  other  respect  treat  the  teacher  as  their 
equal,  then  they  will  have  some  claim  upon  him, 
and  if  he  is  a  true  teacher  he  wil!  do  justice  to  their 
children,  and  the  children  will  not  only  love  and  re* 


. 
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vere  him  during  their  lives,  but  he  will  always  be  to 
them  **  The  Master." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  from  which  great  evil 
has  resulted,  that  men  and  women  fancy  when 
they  can  do  nothing  else  they  can  teach  ;  now  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake  ;  no  person,  no  matter 
how  well  educated  he  may  be,  can  teach,  unless  he  is 
actually  born  a  teacher  ;  no  act  of  the  will  can  make  a 
man  a  teacher,  any  more  than  an  act  of  the  will 
can  make  a  man  a  poet.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  teachers  should  have  the  same  degree  of  educa- 
tion, but  all  teachers  should  have  the  knack,  should 
bo  capable  of  imparting  the  knowledge  they  possess, 
in  part  or  whole,  to  those  they  attempt  to  teach, 
depending  oi  course  upon  the  soil  they  have  to  sow 
the  seed  in,  whether  it  be  of  a  high  or  low  mental 
organization.  A  teacher  Bhould  be  naturally  of  a 
cheerful,  mild,  amiable  disposition,  loving  and  lova- 
ble, one  that  would  rule  by  love  and  not  of  fear. 
I  have  no  faith  in  obedience  to  God  or  man  that  is 
given  through  fear  ;  cheerful  loving  obedience  is 
what  can  be  depended  upon,  and  this  is  impossible 
with  the  present  system  of  education.  The  true 
teacher  will  make  it  his  study  to  know  his  scholars 
thoroughly,  to  know  their  mental  and  physical 
capacity  and  treat  their  mental  and  physical  powers 
accordingly.  He  will  be  able  to  say  to  parents 
whether  their  son  is  or  is  not  fit  for  the  highest  order 
of  education,  and  thereby  prevent  many  poor  boys 
from  losing  unnecessary  time  trying  to  learn  what 
they  never  can  learn,  ending  in  disappointment  and 
being  disgusted  with  themselves  and  the  world. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  present 
system  of  education  is  bad,  is  radically  wrong,  and 
is  the  cause  or  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  spread 
of  insanity.  Some  one  more  capable  than  I  am 
roust  show  how  that  system  can  be  improved.  I 
will  merely  say  there  is  too  much  study  on  the  part 
of  the  scholars,  and  too  little  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  Ii  is  all  books,  books,  morning,  noon 
and  night ;  no  end  of  books.  The  books  that  a  boy 
is  expected  to  go  through  in  eight  or  ten  years,  he 
could  not  go  through  in  thirty.    Let  all  this  book 
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learning  be  stopped  ;  let  there  be  more  black-board 
and  chalk,  and  lecturing  from  teachers.  I  believe 
a  child  should  be  taught  its  alphabet  on  the  black- 
board, to  spell  on  the  black-board,  arithmetic  on  the 
black-board,  geography,  history  and  mathematics 
all  on  the  black-board,  globes  and  maps,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  teacher  ;  and  instead  of  sticking 
every  day  for  a  certain  time  in  badly  ventilated 
school  rooms,  let  the  master  frequently  take  his 
boys  for  a  day  out  into  the  country,  and  there  in 
conversation  and  amusement  and  good  healthy  ex- 
ercise teach  his  pupils  from  Nature,  lecture  to  them 
on  the  mountains,  vales,  rivers,  trees  and  rocks. 
Thus  will  youths  be  truly  educated  ;  thus  will  they 
grow  up  strong  in  body  and  strong  in  mind. 

When  the  foregoing  tirst  appeared,  as  is  usual, 
in  such  cases,  some  there  were  who  warmly  en- 
dorsed it,  while  others  disapproved  of  it  in  toto. 
Those  of  the  first-class  I  have  spoken  of  briefly  in 
the  preface  ;  but  of  the  second  class  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  more.  One  individual  said  the  article 
was  "  Materialistic."  Now  some  people  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  they  take  fright  at  every  ♦hing,  that  is 
contrary  to  their  own  preconceived  mions  ;  and 
the  stereotyped  argument  they  have  at  hand,  is  to 
cry  out "  Materialism."  However  I  deny  that  there 
is^anything  materialistic  in  what  I  have  written.  I 
deny  materialism,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  I  recognize  the  fact  that  all  matter 
was  created  by  God,  and  by  Him  pronounced  to  be 
good  J  therefore  all  matter  is  good,  and  not  to  be  made 
little  of  and  despised,  or  degraded.  Others  again  have 
accused  me  of  *'  Radicalism,"  and  "  Liberalism."  I 
hardly  think  there  is  much  of  the  former  about 
me  ;  as  to  the  latter  I  hope  I  am  liberal,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — too  liberal,  at  all  events,  to  see 
little  children  "  educated  to  death,"  as  tiie  saying 
is.  *  other  class  have  more  truly  remarked  t'lat 
il  ie  .  jr  to  demolish,  than  to  build  up;  that  it 
is  earlier  to  destroy  an  existing  system,  tiian  to  give 
another  in  its  place — that  until  I  was  prepared 
to  substitute  an  improvement  on  existing   methods, 
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I  should  have  said  nothing.  I  admit  that  there 
is  some  force  in  this  argument ;  but  it  is  not  always 
the  one  that  pulls  down  who  does  build  up.  Yet 
both  are  necessary.  I  would  much  rather  be  the 
builder,  but  I  did  not  feel  mj'self  competent  to  the 
task,  and  said  so.  Still  I  threw  out  a  few  hints, 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  any  one  who 
would  take  the  good  work  in  hand.  I  will  now  add 
a  few  suggestions  more  to  those  I  have  already 
given,  and  hope  thereby  to  enlist  some  strong  hands 
to  join  me  in  effecting  the  desired  reformation. 

I  will  premise  by  stating  that  my  views  will  not 
be  very  popular.  They  would  iiotdofor  a  cry  at 
the  hustings, — the  old  cry,  that' we  have  had  rung 
in  our  ears  for  the  last  fifty  years,  "  educate  the 
masses  no  matter  how."  That  would  be  the 
popular  cry,  but  I  cannot  accept  it  in  its  entirety. 
By  all  means  educate  every  one,  but  change  the 
system,  and  begin  by  not  giving  the  brain  more 
work  than  the  brain  is  able  to  bear  :  or  by  giving 
any  person  an  education,  that  he  will  not  require  in 
his  particular  calling  of  life.  All  men  cannot  hold 
the  same  social  positions.  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. There  must  be  servants,  laborers,  farmers, 
mechanics,  mercantile  and  professional  men, — all 
equally  honorable,  and  equally  productive  of 
happiness,  and  if  all  will,  all  may  be  gentlemen 
m  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word.  Still  they 
do  not  all  hold  the  same  social  position,  nor  do  they 
all  by  any  means,  require  the  same  education.  I 
would  have  them,  all  educated  according  to  their 
requirements,  to  educate  all  alike,  is  only  to  create 
a  competition  which  in  thousands  of  cases  causes 
disappomtment,  misery,  crime  and  lunacy.  This  is 
a  contrary  doctrine,  to  the  old  theory  that  education 
would  diminish  crime.  Do  criminal  statistics  show 
that  this  is  true  ?  No.  Is  it  the  fault  of  educa- 
tion ?  No,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  The  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  had,  an<l  the  consequence 
is  evil  fruit.  Where  it  has  failed  to  makt-  lunatics, 
it  has  too  frequently  succeeded  in  making  criminals, 
more  refined  criminals,  certainly,  nevertheless 
criminals.     Hurry,  hurry,  put  on  more  fuel  ;  keep 
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up  the  high  pressure  I  That's  the  cry.  The 
strong  will  bear  it,  and  the  weak,  whether  in  body 
or  mind,  must  go  to  the  wall.  But  I  hold,  if  we 
only  have  patience,  and  adopt  a  more  practical 
method  of  education,  the  wep-k  will  not  suffer 
either  mentally  or  physically,  but  will  be  made 
strong,  and  the  strong  will  be  made  stronger  still, 
and  tiie  consequence  will  be  a  greater  amount  of 
liappiness  in  the  world,  less  misery,  less  crime  and 
less  lunacy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  great  age  of 
competition.  Every  thing  is  competition,  every 
thins:  is  excitement,  and  because  we  have  not  had 
enough  of  th's,  we  must  now  have  our  spelling 
bees.  Competition  again.  There  must  be  conipe- 
tion  in  our  very  amusement.  And  what  does  it  all 
lead  to  ?  It  is  said  to  be  "  the  life  of  trade."  Per- 
haps it  is  ;  but  n»ost  undoubtedly  it  makes  many 
sharpers  and  svAndlers.  The  sharper  and  swind- 
ler generally  succeed  and  the  honest  dealer  goes 
to  the  wall.  Let  us  glance  at  a  very  large  class, 
I  had  almo^^t  said  the  majority  of  women  at  the 
present  day.  Their  thoughts  morning,  noon  and 
night,  show  the  same  unhealthy  excitement.  With 
them  it  is  competition  in  dress,  and  competition  in 
extravagance.  Hence  miser}'',  and  wretchedness 
at  home,  and  gross  dishonesty — possibly  licentious- 
ness— abroad. 

And  where  does  all  this  begin  ?  In  school.  It 
is  a  consequence  of  competition.  The  very  first  thing 
children  are  taught,  in  clai.s  is  to  compete  with  his 
classmate.  Prizes  are  offered,  and  boys  and  girls 
struggle  for  them  as  for  their  very  lives  Yet  but 
one  can  gain  the  first  prize,  and  he  who  gains  is 
very  happ}'^  and  proud,  but  what  of  all  the  disap- 
pointed ones?  Aye,  "  there's  the  rub."  All  those 
have  met  their  first  great  disappointment,  and  with 
many  it  effects  their  characters  all  tiirough  life. 
How  many  men,  have  I  heard  say,  **  Just  my  luck. 
It  has  been  so  with  me  all  niy  life,  from  my  school- 
boy days.  I  have  £|,lways  worked  and  striven 
hard,  and  honestly.  \  always  came  very  wear  suc- 
ceeding,  but  never   managed  to    attain  the  goal." 
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Poor  fellow  !  What  a  cry  of  distress  1  What  a 
breaking  of  an  honest  heart  ;  and  a!l  because  of  the 
false  systeni  of  school  competition.  But  what  of 
the  successful  competitor  ?  Well  he  has  won 
once  ;  the  spirit  of  competition  is  roused  in  him,  he 
is  bound  to  win  again,  and  yet  again.  Nothing  must 
stand  in  his  way,  and  when  he  becomes  a  man,  if 
he  cannot  win  by  lair,  he  too  frequently  will  by  foul 
means.  I  have  seen  some  honorable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  then  the  exceptions  only  proved  the 
rule. 

What  shall  I  say  respecting  the  present  system 
of  female  education, — a  subject  upon  which  tbe 
whole  world  would  seem  to  have  gone  crazy.  The 
consequence  is  that  poor  young  girls  are  so  much 
over  educated,  that  their  mind  or  body,  perhaps 
both,  is  permanently  injured.  They  are  told  and 
they  believe,  that  if  they  receive  a  sufHcient  educa- 
tion, ihey  can  fight  their  way  alone  and  unaided 
in  the  world.  Tlie  struggle  comes,  and  they  meet 
with  disappointment,  ending  in  misery. 

Wouian  \8physicallj/  unfit  to  compete  with  man. 
She  cannot  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and 
struggle  upwards  as  man  does.  Her  very  physical 
health  w5uld  not  stand  it.  She  would  break 
down  belbre  she  ascended  half  way.  Can  a  girl, 
for  example,  begin  in  a  shop  or  office,  where  a  boy 
begins,  to  take  down  shutters  and  wash  windows  ? 
Can  she  begin  in  a  printing  ofiice  where  a  boy  be- 
gins to  clean  presses  and  wash  inky  rollers,  and 
run  about  the  town,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  to  de- 
liver newspapers  ?  No  !  a  girl  cannot  compete 
with  a  boy,  and  a  woman  cannot  compete  with  a 
man.  An  educated  woman  fancies  she  has  the 
right  to  begin  where  man  hasgtruggled  for  years  to 
ascend  to,  but  man  won't  yield  her  this  right.  If 
she  enters  the  field  to  compete  with  the  stronger 
eex,  she  will  have  to  travel  the  same  rough  road 
that  her  weary  brethren  travel,  and  this  she  can- 
not do.  She  is  physically  unable  to,  and  the 
struggle  must  end  in  disappointment  and  misery. 
Will  these  people  who  cry  out  for  the  education  of 
women,  take  these  facts  into  consideration?  Will 
they   remember  they  are  destroying  the  health    of 
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yonng  girls,  by  this  "  high  pressure  system"  and 
by  so  doing  rendering  them  unfit  to  be  wives  or 
mothers,  whicli  God  and  nature  meant  them  to  be, 
and  to  be  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  woman's 
life  ?  If  they  do  not  recognize  these  facts,  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  regret  it. 

No  doubt  girls  are  getting  lots  of  school  educa- 
tion, in  the  present  day  ;  but  are  they  receiving  a 
domestic  education,  the  one  they  most  require  ?  I 
fear  not.  In  fact  I  know  they  are  not.  And  this 
is  why  there  are  so  many  young  girls  left  unmar- 
ried. Young  men  are  rarely  blindfold  in  love  mak- 
ing or  wife  seeking.  What  they  want  in  a  wife,  is  a 
girl  who  has  a  good  domestic  education,  who  knows 
how  to  take  charge  of  a  house,  and  make  of  it  a 
home,  where  he  can  have  home  comforts,  after  the 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  day.  A  man  knows  that 
his  duty  is  to  win  the  bread  ;  but  that  it  is  his  wife's 
privilege  to  take  care  of  it,  and  allow  of  no  waste. 

Have  I  written  too  strongly  ?  I  believe  not.  I  have 
onlv  written  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  I 
know  to  be  undeniably  true.  I  have  seen  girls 
"  educated  to  death."  I  have  seen  girls  educated 
to  insanity.  I  have  seen  girls  who  could  speak 
flippantly  enough,  and  did  not  know  how  to  make 
a  cup  of  tea,  or  boil  a 'potato,  who  did  not  know 
mutton  from  beef,  when  on  the  table,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  pound  of 
butter.  I  haveeeen  also  their  husband's  misery  at 
this  display  of  ignorance,  and  I  have  witnessed 
their  own  great  mortification,  and  heard  them  con- 
demn the  mode  »f  their  education.  I  have  pitied 
them,  while  I  have  felt  the  most  bitter  contempt  for 
their  fashionable  mothers.  How  well  do  I  remem- 
ber one  poor  girl,  at  a  fashionable  boarding  school, 
who  told  me  she  was  learning  Classics  and 
Mathematics  Poor  child,  when  asked  to  dinner 
the  note  she  sent  in  reply,  would  be  disgraceful  to  a 
servant  girl.  I  think  I  have  written  enough  to 
prove  the  evils  arising  from  the  uresent  system  af 
both  male  and  female  education,  tiie  "  high  pres- 
sure system"  that  is  causing  so  much  misery  in 
the  world. 
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'*Hear  what  Grieeinger,  the  great  German  au- 
thority says,  "  The  number  of  cases  of  insanity  oc- 
curring amongst  young  female  teachers,  and  gov- 
ernesses is,  at  all  events  in  England  very  great. 
Bedlam  received  in  ten  years,  110  such  young  wo- 
men. Here  adverse  fortune,  want  of  rest,  excessive 
mental  exertion,  and  a  disagreeable  life,  may  be 
the  chief  causes."  No  doubt  of  it,  and  how  many  of 
these  poor  things  often  wear  ottt  their  brains, 
meets  with  adverse  fortune,  and  a  disagreeable  life. 
Poor  governess,  you  meet  with  but  little  pity,  when 
I  look  at  you  I  pity  you,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul. 

What  would  I  propose  in  the  place  of  this  faulty 
system  ?  In  addition  to  what  1  have  already  said 
with  regard  to  chalk,  and  blackboard,  and  classifi- 
cation, &c.,  ifec,  I  would  begin  by  doing  away  with 
all  competition,  all  prizes.  I  would  do  away  with  all 
idea  of  punishment.  I  would  have  no  boy  afraid  to 
go  to  school,  so  that  when  asked  a  question,  he 
would  speak  the  truth  A  boy  that  can  evade  pun- 
sihment  by  a  lie,  will  rarely  tell  the  truth,  there- 
fore, I  would  not  have  him  afraid,  and  become  a 
cowardly  liar,  I  would  remove  all  the  evils  that  I 
have  pointed  out.  I  would  do  away  with  the  parrot 
education,  teaching  children  to  commit  lessons  to 
memory,  to  repeat  them  by  heart,  by  rote,  tiring  out 
their  brains  for  no  purpose.  To  repeat  pages  of  a 
book  by  heart,  is  simply  not  to  know  it  at  all — that 
is  not  to  know  it,  with  the  understanding.  A  boy 
can  easily  commit  a  whole  problem  of  Euclid  to 
memorv,  and  not  understand  one  word  of  what  he  is 
saying,  generally  speaking  the  children  that  have 
most  facility  in  committing  pieces  to  memory,  never 
learn  anything ;  though  at  school  thev  have  been 
called  piodigies.  and  tlattered  to  their  hearts  con- 
tent. Like  the  good  little  boy,  who  stands  up  and 
informs  the  audience,  his  **  name  is  Norval  on  the 
Grampian  Hills."  Then  he  was  pushed  to  commit 
whole  columns  of  spelling  to  memory.  Then  gram- 
mar, then  history,  then  geography,  &c.,  &c.,  till 
his  poor  brain  was  worn  out  with  this  parrot  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  now,  in  the  asylum,  an  old  woman  aged 
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sixty-eight,  an  imbecile  all  her  life,  and  she  can  an- 
swer any  (jiiestionin  the  Catechism,  and  han  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  what  she  is  talking  about. 
I  have  one  imbecile  girl  aged  twenty-six,  and  just 
like  a  parrot  she  can  repeat  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  one  word 
she  is  saying. 

The  wonder  is  we  have  not  more  lunatics.  Well, 
I  would  stop  all  that.  Every  grammarian  knows 
it  was  not  thus  he  learned  grammar;  every  histor- 
ian knows  it  was  not  thus  he  learned  history  ; 
every  geographist  knows  it  was  not  thus  he  learned 
geography  ;  everv  atithographer  knows  it  was  not 
thus  he  learned  to  spell.  Why  then  persevere  in 
this  stupid  system,  wiiich  has  produced  so  little 
good,  and  so  much  evil  ?  I  have  a  perfect  recol- 
lection of  my  misery  when  a  boy,  I  declare  solemn- 
ly, I  could  repeat  by  heart,  the  v/hole  of  the  verbs 
in  Murray's  Grammar,  and  did  not  understand  the 
first  principle  of  them,  and  thus  simply  because 
I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
tense.  r     - 

Teachers  are  too  much  influenced  by  artificial 
systems.  They  should  be  guided  more  by  natural 
laws.  They  should  see  how  niuch  a  child  learns, 
before  it  even  goes  to  a  school,  or  before  it  learns 
its  A.  B.  C,  and  how  much  more  correct  the 
learning  is.  A  child  learns  to  eat,  drink,  walk  and 
talk,  at  a  very  earl^  period,  and  learns  to  name 
everything  it  sees  without  the  use  of  books.  It 
learns  and  never  forgets  the  geography  of  all  the 
places,  it  has  been  accustomed  to  walk  over.  If  a 
child  is  brought  up  in  the  country,  see  how  much 
of  it  he  will  know  at  the  age  often.  If  in  the  city, 
see  how  much  of  the  city  he  will  know  at  the  same 
age.  Why  children  will  learn  the  name  of  any 
flower  in  the  garden  and  field,  and  of  any  vegeta- 
ble, tree  aud  fruit,  before  they  have  ever  opened  a 
book,  give  the  child  of  English  parents,  a  French 
nurse,  or  the  child  of  French  parents  an  English 
nurse,  and  at  the  age  often,  the  children  will  speak 
two  languages,  so  that  when  brought  to  book,  they 
have  very  little  difficulty  with  either  language. 
These  are  all  facts,  that  teachers  should  not  ignore. 
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facts  that  prove  how  much  learning  children  can 
get  without  bookn,  or  schoolrooniP  ;  and  while  ob- 
taining this  education,  time  and  circumstances 
unite,  to  favor  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the 
childs  mental  and  physical  organizations,  in  lact 
the  soil  is  prepared  and  enriched  for  a  higher  order 
ol'cultivation. 

Take  a  child  thus  prepared  and  see  how  quickly 
it  will  learn    to  spell  and  read  ia  the  hook,  not  by 
heart,  then  teach   him  the    meciianical  art  of  writ- 
ing when  he  will  write  from  a  hook,  then  from  hear- 
ing another  read.     Let  him  be  instructed  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  any    word  he  does  not  understand,  then 
show  him  how  to  look  for  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
'Furthermore  let   him  read    hi'^tory.      I  will  vouch, 
that  a  chikl  thus  instructed,  although  he  has  never 
learned  anything  by  heart,  will  .spell  more  correctly 
and    have   more   knowledge  at  the  age   of  twelve, 
than  a   boy  that  has  undergone  the   "  parrot   high 
pressure  system,"  and  that  without  any    injury  to 
his  mental  or    physical    organization.     After    the 
boy  has   advanced   thus  far,  put    the  geography    in 
his    hands,    and   instruct    him  in    tlie  jnaps   and 
globes,  and    in    a  very  short  time    he  will    master 
them.     His  intellect  will  then  be  clear,  and  he  will 
grasp  the   meaning  of  what  he   reads.     Then,    and 
not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  to  put  a  gram  mar  into 
his  hands,  not  to  commit  it  to  memory,  but  to   read 
it  and  understand    it,  to  use   it  dailv    as  a    book  of 
relerence,  to  help  him  to   reason,  and  to  speak   and 
write  correctly.     The  rules  of  grammar   and  parts 
of  speech,  will  be  no   trouble  to  hiui,  he   will  com- 
prehend them  without  any  dilHculty.     He  will  have 
learned,  from  hearing,  before  he  ever  saw  a  gram- 
mar, that  man    was    masculine,  women    feminine, 
and  table   neuter  genders.     When   he  comes  to  the 
vrebs,  and  reads  tiie  terms  past,  present  and  future 
tenses,  he  will  soon   learn,  that  tense  means   time. 
How  easy  the  bo)^'s  verb  will  then  appear  to   him, 
how  natural,  and  how  comprehensible.    I  always  felt 
and  I  am  now    convinced,  particularly  since  I  have 
read  the  remarks  of*  Claude  Marcel"  against  rou- 
tine in    the  teaching   of  language,  that  those   who 
begin  with  the  grammar,  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
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The  remarks  tliat  I  have  made  with  regard  to 
8pellin<;,  reading,  writing,  geograpliy,  history   and 

frammar,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  other 
ranch  of  education,  and  I  am  sure  any  intelligent 
teaclier,  can  perfectly  comprehend  what  system 
I  would  adopt,  in  the  place  of  the  one  I  would  des- 
troy. If  not  I  regret  it,  but  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  say  niore. 

To  sum  up,  and  conclude,  I  would  educate  every 
one,  for  his  particular  calling  in  life,  and  I  would 
make  that  calling  depend  upon  his  mental  capacity, 
and  natural  taste.  I  would  have  all  understand, 
that  they  must  not  build  their  hopes  and  happiness 
upon  education  alone  ;  that  education,  though 
good,  does  not  always  procure  success.  I  would 
abolish  the  high  pressure,  and  parrot  system,  as 
dangerous  to  mind  and  body.  I  would  abolish 
competition,  and  the  prize  system,  as  dangerous  to 
morality,  and  destructive  to  man's  best  interest.  I 
would  abolish  the  very  thought  of  fear  or  punish- 
ment, and  trust  to  love,  firmness  and  kindness,  to 
make  pupils  obedient.  I  would  have  fewer  books, 
and  more  teaching,  less  of  the  school-room,  and 
more  of  nature.  By  this  change  I  would  expect  to 
have  youth,  grow  up  strong  in  body  and  strong  in 
njind,  consequently  less  crime,  less  imbecility,  and 
less  lunacy,  less  misery  and  more  happiness. 
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LIST  OF  STUDIES  FOR    PUPILS   BETWEEN 
NINE  AND  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


The  following  letter,  bearing   upon  this  eubjeet, 

was  received  by  me  aftor  the  foregoing  was  written. 

It  shews  pretty  conclusively  how  the  children  of 

Ontario  are  educated.     The  daughter  of  the  writer 

of  this  letter,  I  may  add,  who  is  but  twelve  years  of 

age,  has  had  her  health  seriously  affected  in  trying 

to  keep  up  with  this  course  of  studies  : — 

Ontario,  18th  April,  1875. 
Deas  Sir, — Yours  of  7th  inst.,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  remained  unanswered  until  the  present,  first 
owing  to  my  absence  from  home,  and  secondly  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  a  programme  of 
the  classification  and  rules,  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  the  *'  High  Schools"  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  After  repeated  efforts,  I  was  favored  with 
the  enclosed,  as  an  exceedingly  great  compliment 
from  the  Principal  of  the  school.  I  also  enclose 
you  a  memorandum  of  the  course  of  studies  which 
my  daughter  has  been  following  until  her  late  illness 
and  to  which  she  will  ere  long  return  again  until 
midsummer  holidays.  I  consider  ihe  course  ab- 
surd and  beyond  the  intellectual  grasp  of  boys  and 
girls  of  nine  years  old,  but  it  isthe  rules  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  law  of  the  land.  You  must  com- 
ply or  go  to  some  place  else  When  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  there  were  few  young  men 
out  of  several  hundreds, — who  would  care  to  face 
such  a  programme  of  studies,  as  these  mere  child 
ren  are  obliged  to  perform.  From  the  enclosed 
delapidated  paper  you  will  obtain  more  informa- 
tion than  I  could  give  you  in  a  letter,  and  besides  it 
avoids  the  possibility  of  errors  in  reporting.  I  hope 
it  may  suit  the  j:  rpose,  while  I  regret  very  much 
the  unavoidable  delay.  If  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  School  Laws  or  the  Keports  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Institutions,  1  will  be  happy  to  send  them 
to  you. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  ONT. 
FOR    PUPILS    BETWEEN    NIXE    AND     FIFTERN    YEARS. 


Grammar. 

French. 

Algabra, 

Spelling  and  Dictation. 

Physiology.  : 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History.      , 

Botany. 

Latin.       r 

Prefixes  and  Affixes.    ': 

Mensuration. 

Composition. 

Writing. 


Reading. 
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